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AGRICULTURE. 


— oe 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


REMARKS ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE ESSEX AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Mr Eprror—I have read in the New Engiand 


Farmer of this week the report of a Committee } 


of the Essex Agricultural Society, who were ap- 
pointed to examine the farms in the county, pro- 
posed for premiums; and who have here given 
the result of such examination, I have no per- 
sonal interest whatever in this matter; but as a 


public paper, I consider it open to remark, and | 


think that it should not pass without notice. —Re- 
ports of the committees of all public bodies, 
should, in my humble opinion, be grave papers, 
based exclusively on facts ; and not vehicles for 
rhetorical flourishes, for wit, or “ what looks like 
i” 3 

The report seems to me, in the first place, very 
deficient in those exact statem@pts of which it 
ought to be composed. The Committee speak of 
the remarkable improvements of some farms, but 
do not give a sufiiciently particular account of 
what these improvements consist in; and tell of 
the extraordinary produce of some of the farms, 
but furnish very few items as to the nature or 
amount of the crops. These things should be mi- 
nutely specified by one who proposes his farm for 
a premium, and by a committee, who undertake to 
award that premium. We ought not to be satisfi- 
ed with generalities ; we want particulars. Every 


careful farmer should keep an exact account of 


his crops, and the amount of labor expended on 
them; otherwise it is difficult to forma correct 
judgment of his skill or success, 2 

I protest in the next place in the report to a 
want of delicacy, and a violation of propriety, in 
the remarks of the Committee concerning the lady 
of one of the successful competitors, whom they 
have extravagantly complimented. This para- 
graph, must, [ think, have been penned by some 
forlorn bachelor, or widower, in the Committee, if 
there is any such one, who seems to have been 
awakened to a sense of his melancholy condition. 
T dare say the lady in question deserves all these 
encomiums. I have not the pleasure to know her. 
Be this, however, as it may, Mr Editor, if a com- 
mittee should visit my farm for the purpose of in- 
specting it, and should see fit to make my modest 
and good wife the subject of such fulsome pane- 
gyric in the newspapers, I will not say 1 should 
feel myself insulted, because I dare say their in- 
tentions are well enough; but I should be much 
hurt, and am persuaded it must be very offensive 
to a sensitive and diffident woman, Our manners 
in this respect have already become quite indeli- 
cate and ridiculous. What is cheaper than news- 
paper adulation? It is offensive enough to our- 
selves; but when our wives are to be made its 








Notes by tie Evitor—1 This observation is correct, but we 
do not perceive thai it has any application to the Report in 
question, in which we can perceive no attempts at wit. 

2 Perhaps we may yet be favored with those “ exact state- 
ments,” the want of which is a topic of complaint. ‘The Com- 
mittee say that “a particular description of them” (viz. the 
farms) “together with an account of their productions the present 
year, will be found in the statements of the several claimants 
annexed to this report.” 


-/and the Scotch farmers are universally acknowl- | 


subjects, and to be talked of in the same report I ty ; at least from individuals, some of whom can 
| with our domestic cattle and swine, it should be | have had little practical concern with agriculture 
\spoken of as it deserves. 3 in any of its forms. 

I object in the last place to the unworthy and | I hope, Mr Editor, I shall be excused if I have 
| low prejudices, which the report seems to me to| been betrayed into too much warmth. I intend 
exhibit. The Committee speak of visiting a farm |no disrespect to the Committee; nor do I come 
|) at West Newbury ; and after some left-hand com-' forward as the advocate of the West Newbury 
| pliments to the tenant, and admitting that the re-| farmer, with whom I have no connexion what 


, sult of the improvements there introduced cannot | ever, and no acquaintance than that of having oo- 
|be at present determined, they go on with some | casionally visited his farm. I feel, however, that 
most uncandid and unwarrantable remarks as to|I owe an apology to him for thus bringing his 
gentlemen being at liberty to farm for display and | name before the public. But, sir, I thought the 
to indulge in their fancies for dogs and horses ;|covert attack upon this gentleman ungenerous, 
and then they prate about innovations upon Yan-|and do extremely dislike any want of liberality 
kee husbandry. This is unworthy of them, The / and candor towards industrious and intelligent for- 
gentleman who oceupies this farm at West New- | eigners, who settle among us, and who are cer- 
bury, is a foreigner, recently come among us.—| tainly capable of teaching us something, if even 
Every candid man wiil admit that he is much their methods serve no purpose but to evince the 
more of a practical than a theoretical farmer ; and | superiority of our own. We talk as though the 
thoroughly skilled in the best methods of Scotch | meridian sun was shining upon us, when as yet in 
husbandry. He is a working farmer ; and can do regard to agriculture, as well as many other of 
as much, and I apprehend does as much of every the practical arts, it is scarcely day-dawning ; and 
kind of farming labor as any man in the county. | that self conceit, which would prejudice us against 
He has managed his farm according to the hus- | any and continued improvements is deserving of 
bandry of the most improved districts in Scotland ; | reprobation. 
I am sick, likewise, Mr Editor, of all sneers 
edged to be second to none in the world. We | against what are termed gentlemen farmers; these 
have seen this man’s skill in sowing and plough- | are the men among ourselves, and in other coun- 
ing, and various operations of husbandry with ad-| tries, who by their liberality, experiments, public 
iniration. We believe and his neighbors admit! spirit, and real knowledge, have taken the Jead 
the fact, that there is no farm in the vicinity in all the agricultural improvements, which have 
where more effective labor has been donc by the been effected. I ask, with no small confidence, 
same number of hands, or a greater produce raised |to whom are the farmers of Essex more indebt- 
in proportion to the expense and the facilities, | ed than to the late Col. Pickering ; and the county 
which were afforded. Without having ever seen|of Worcester than to our present chief magis- 
Indian corn cultivated, he produced as good and | trate? Who have done more for the agricultu- 
as well cleaned a crop, the condition of the land | ral interests of Virginia than Washington, Tay- 
and the amount of manure used being considered, | lor, Jefferson, and Madison? Who for Pennsyl- 
as has been grown in the county. We think he} vania than Peters,and Mease, and Powel? Who 
has much to learn in regard to the nature of our fur New York than Armstrong, and Featherston- 
climate, and other circumstances of the country,'haugh, and Buel? Who have doue more for the 
and to adapt his cultivation to them. We believe | interests of practical agriculture in Masygchusetts 
that he will be compelled for various reasons to | than Lowell, and Quincy, and Welles, and Pom- 
abandon some modes of cultivation and manage-/roy, and Prince, and Derby, and Parsons, and 
ment, which are not suited to our country and) Sullivan, and Brooks, and their honored associ- 
habits ; such for example as the use of horses in-! ates, in present and past years, in the direction of 
stead of oxen for farm purposes. Yet his experi-| the Mass. Agricultural Society ; and many other 
ence in the one case is entitled to as much consid- | disinterested and practical, indefatigable, and pub- 
eration as ours in the other, But on none of these lie spirited farmers, whom it might be invidious 
localities, if we may use the term, could we ex-|to mention. These are all, in the proper sense 
pect to find him informed, when as yet he had of the term, gentlemen formers, many of them 
hardly been a year in the country. Still whether; men of property, and high political and literary 
his management succeeds or fails, the experiment standing, who have freely given their time, and 
is certainly conducted with great skill and labor; labor, aid money, to advance the agricultural 
and in either case will afford as much useful in- welfare of the state. Itis to the public Spirit and 
struction. Compared with the experience and im- | munificence of such men, that we owe in a great 
provements of Scotch agriculture (the country of measure all our agricultural institutions and im- 
Sir John Sinclair, and Robert Brown) we are as/ provements; but had the matter been left with 
yet in our infancy; and to hold up to ridicule,|our common farmers, there can be little doubt 


what the Conimittee choose to term “ innovations 
upon Yankee Husbandry,” is illiberal ; and shows 
either a want of knowledge or judgment, If this 
gentleman had done no more than to give us an 
example of an Improved Threshing Machine, he 
would be entitled to the thanks, and most certain- 
ly ought to be spared the sneers of the communi- 





3 Ladies, however, are awarded premiums at our cattle 
shows. A good housewife deserves praise as much as her hus- 
bandman. See Proverbs, chap. xxxi. 








that in agricultural knowledge and improvement, 
they would have been now, as is exemplified in 
the case of the Canadian farmers, where their 
fathers were “two hundred years ago.” 4 

Feb. 27, 1829. ESSEX. 


4 An excelient eulogy on ta farmers. We believe, 
however, that the writers of the “ Report” did not mean to be 
understood as ceflecting or saying anything in disparagement of 
a class of men so highly respectable, aud to whom the world is 
so much indebted. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


— 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


It is among our youthful reminiscences that hav- | 


ing a modicum of money in possession we became 
anxious to invest it, and finding one ready to re- 


| sounding names—that if they produce fruit at all, | growing more vigorous than the others, and show- 
will produce such as will set their teeth on edge, ing longer and handsomer leaves, induced him to 
and cool their regard for the delightful employ- let it remain—it has been in bearing twenty years, 
ment a well ordered garden, of properly selected he has likewise suckers from this tree, which have 
CAUTION, come into bearing. Last fall all his trees hung as 
—— | full of handsome pears as those of Mr Witurams. 
The land is now under cultivation. 


‘fruits, would furnish them. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


lieve us of the burden and to offer us security in 
exchange, which we deemed by its outward ap- 
pearance and bulk to be very cheap, we parted 
with our money, and at our leisure discovered, we | 
had indeed paid too dear for our whistle. 


NATIVE PEARS. 

Mr Eprrorn—The New England Farmer of 
‘October 31st, 1828, contains an excellent article 
The practice of buying things because they | on fruits, by the Roxbury Farmer, giving an invi- 
were cheap has grown up with us, and we are, tation for every one to contribute his mite, in fur- 
even at a considerably advanced stage of our) nishing information of good and fine fruits, partic- 
earthly pilgrimage, apt to do the like foolish thing | "larly native varieties. I cheerfully join in this 
for which we reprimand our children, not having | request, feeling, however, my inability to do the 
the fear of our own example before our eyes. subject justice. I hope every one will feel the 

You would not suppose, Mr Editor, that a man | force of the above request, by doing as well as 
who had shivered through forty winters would be | he can; this being one of the great objects for 
so led into temptation by the example of others establishing the Horticultural Society. Few pos- 
while smarting under the twinges of past impru- | Sess the knowledge and power of expressing ideas 
dences. But so it is, and we find, our natural |so elegantly, and describing fruits so handsomely 
propensity to indulge in buying what we do not,as the Roxbury Farmer. But it does not thence 
want, because it is cheap, as strong as ever, while | follow that others should say nothing ; plain facts 
prudence loudly admonishes us to desist. can be stated. All readily acknowledge that Joun 

There are some things, sir, that are not so gen- Lowe 1, and 8. G, Perkins, Esqrs, have done 
erally known, or so generally in use as they would | more to make known and disseminate the new 
be if they were known, that are not only cheap | Varieties of fruits from Europe, and bring them 
but useful, and do not therefore come under our, into cultivation, that they may be made common 
rule of exceptions. We once became the pesses- | to every lover of good fruits, than any two indi- 
sor (and still retain it, and value it as a very con- viduals in New England. 











Minor Pear—size middling, very fair, not sub- 
ject to blast, formed something like the Ambrette, 
not imdented on the top, stem long, skin yellow, 
flesh white, buttery and juicy, a pleasant and 
rather sweetish pear, has been in good repute in 
this vicinity but is now on the decline, since bet- 
ter fruit is introduced, sells tolerably well, a pretty 
good and constant bearer, comes in eating from 
the middle of October to the middle of November. 
We believe this fruit to be a native of Dorchester, 
as we have its history from undoubted authority. 
The parent tree of all in the vicinity (which are 
very numerous) is now growing on the old Minof 
Jarm, (so called) and is one hundred and twenty- 
five years old. The late Deacon Pierce, who 
was known as a man of strict veracity, was born 
aud lived near this farm eighty-five years. He 
has stated many times, that the owner, Mr Minor, 
informed him it was a seedling. Mr Pierce like- 
| wise remarked, there had been no perceptible 
change in the size of the tree, for the preceding 
sixty-five year. Recently I measured it, %and 
found the diameter sixteen inches. It has a good 
' formed head ; and stands in a rich soil and well 


venient article in our household establishment,)of| Lewis Pear. The native pear of Mr Jony | protected. It has the appearance of an old tree, 
your newly invented patent lamp boiler. “ Many | Lewts, in Roxbury. I have had some acquaint-| but ee marks of decay in body branches. 
a time and oft” have we with the aid of a small| ance with it, for ten years past. I then visited it, The tree in my garden, the scion part which is 
quantity of high wines, performed fur ourselves | in the fall, found it loaded with fruit ; some mid. | grafted five feet from the ground with scions from 
the culinary act, that would in the ordinary way | dling large, and pretty fair, more under middling ;| the original tree, measures twenty-five inches in 
have cost us half its price in fuel, and we have some blasted, and many small ones; I then con-| diameter and has much more the appearance of 
thus been regaled with our stewed oysters, inde-| cluded not to take from it any scions in the spring. | decay, than the parent tree. I have never heard 
pendent of the aid of other hands, the exercise of | Having repeatedly heard of its selling well in the | the history of this tree doubted, during my twen- 
the inventive gevius of our domestic operator.— | market, under the name of Roxbury St Germain, ty years’ residence in this town. 

We believe that no one who has laid out his| as many said it resembled it, in flesh and flavor,| ANDREWws Pear,—sometimes called Amory or 
money for the lamp boiler has ever thought he | I looked at it again five years after, at the same; Gisson Pear, names of succeeding occupants of 


paid too dear for his whistle. 


jtime of the year; the same remarks that applied 


But, Mr Editor, we have often laughed in our the first time, would apply the second. The tree 
sleeve when we have been indulged the pleasure | was entirely too full; this I consider a great fault, 
of roaming through the shaded walks, and ad-'as I never knew any one undertake thinning a 


miring the improvements made by a friend of large tree, though frequently the case in small. 


ours, in his extensive, and well stocked grounds, ones. Both times I saw the tree it stood in grass 
to perceive that with all his determination to| ground, under common cultivation. Last fall I 
avoid the evil that is so besetting—he had too un- | was in the highly cultivated vegetable fields of Mr 
wittingly become the purchaser of a very consid- Aaron D. Wintiams, in Roxbury; there was a 


erable quantity of what were sold for grape vines, 
but which in reality were only layers of one year’s 
preparation, and with which our market was in- 
undated the last year. He had taken great pains 
to set them out, and great care to preserve them 
alive. 
one-half of them were dry as oven wood, and 
would have ignited as freely as chop sticks, thinks 
we to ourself, for we did not like to recall unpleas- 


whistle, although he bought them cheap. 

We would therefore hereby admonish all and 
singular, to beware of this besetting sin of buying 
what they do not want, because it is cheap. And 
we especially advise those who are already “ in 
the full tide of suecessful experiment,” as was said 
by a deceased statesman, as well as those who 


have just embarked in the pleasing employment, 


of orchardising to beware how they buy a hun- 
dred trees, vines, or shrubs, because they are 
cheap, when one-tenth of the quantity properly 


But when [ saw them in autumn, nearly | 


fine young pear tree, grafted from the above men- 
tioned tree, in full bearing (about three bushels on 


it) fuir and large size fruit, also bearing the same | 


‘the year previous—size and form like the old fash- 
ioned yellow orange pear, rather longer, not so 
large round; color of the skin, dark green and 
‘coarse, indented on the top, with a long stem, not 
'sightly, flesh whitish, very melting and juicy, as 


,tuch so as the St Germain was formerly, resem- | 
ant recollections, you haye paid too dear for your | bling it also in taste, but not so highly flavored ;, 


ispread in a dry, cool cellar; sold quick in the 
market last fall, at four dollars per bushel. It is 
}a variety worth cultivating, and should, I think, be 
‘ealled the Lewis Pear. The tree is vigorous and 
|handsome ; branches long, bending in form, re- 
sembling the weeping willow, a constant bearer. 
I have strong reasons for believing this a native 
‘pear; as Mr Joun Lewis told me, the above pear 
tree sprang from some common button pear seeds, 


;comes in eating the middle of November, and con- 
‘tinnes sound until the middle of February, if} 
|practice is becoming more common among the 


’ , : 
\tance to judge of the merits of an animal, and 


| whether adapted to their wants without leaving 


| the place, in Court street, Boston, from which this 
'pear has been introduced. This most excellent 
variety is now known, and will be largely culti- 
‘vated for its good properties, as a full and con- 
stant bearer, not blasting in the country. Mr 
Henny Arsorews, of Boston, (whose father made 
us acquainted with this fruit, informed me, it was 
removed from Dorchester, between forty and for- 
ty-five years since, from which tree others have 
been cultivated now bearing fruit. The above 
tree has been dead, ten years, owing to circum- 
stances connected with its unfavorable situation. 
We should be highly pleased to discover this, a 
native fruit, but more probably shall find it an im- 
ported variety. Ss. DOWNER. 
| Dorchester, March 6, 1829. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
DRAWINGS OF HORSES. 
Mr Eviror—I am pleased to find that the 


owners of fine animals, of publishing likenesses of 
such as are celebrated. This plan of sending 
forth multiplied copies of a correct likeness, has its 
advantages to the owner by making an animal 
well known. And to breeders it is a saving of 
much time and trouble, enabling those ata dis- 


‘ n , | ‘ 
selected would be worth a cartload with high | planted many years since. The plant of this tree | their homes. 
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The New Yorkers have found the advantages ity, as well for flavor, as for size, but do not speak} The question now comes, what is the cause of 


of it, and have at considerable expense, published | 
likenesses of Duroch, Eclipse, Henry, and some 
others. These were painted by Mr Fisher, and 
are correct. I wish I could say as much of the 
likenesses of Serab and Barefoot just published in 
this city. 

But the painter has not done the horses justice. 
Whether these are published under the direction 
of the Agricultural Society, or by what spirit the 
publishers are actuated, I know not; it would seem, 
however, not to be a spirit of disseminating cor- 
rect information, for the prints are neither of them 
likenesses. The one drawn for Serab is the pic- 
ture of a fine horse, but certainly nothing of Serab 
except his arm—and resembles Baretoot the most 
of the two, but is a better likeness of Mr Wil- 
liams’ horse Roman than of either. The picture of 
Barefoot is decidedly bad, and would confirm one 


of its quality for baking or eating. 

| Speaking of large pears, I think those of Bos- 
jton can go beyond the imported one, weighing 
22 0z. Mr Young, one of the late editors of the 
Palladium, showed me a pear the largest I ever 
saw. He had just picked it, and found the weight 
to be twenty-nine ounces—the height and cireum- 
ference Ido not know. Mr Y. offered me pears 
and scions from the tree, which offer was accept- 
ed. I visited the tree, in Oliver street, at the foot 
of Fort Hill, and found the old pear tree on the 
decline. This variety I had never seen; the form, 
skin, and complexion, are very much like our Iron 
or Winter pear—a constant bearer—rather green- 
er and more free from russet color—Flesh light 
color, tender, and crisp—flavor a little sweetish, 
juicy, and pleasant. I should think it would make 
a first rate baking pear. Mr Youne intormed me 





in what the picture of Serab would lead him to 
suspect, that the painter is not, nor ever can be | 
“One of the Fancy.” And why the owners of 
horses who are receiving twenty-five dollars for 
their services, should employ this person instead 
of Mr Fisher I cannot conjecture. 
A BREEDER. 
New Bedford, March 5th, 1829. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


QUERIES RESPECTING FROZEN FEET 
IN CATTLE. 

Mr Frssenpex—I have been a constant read- 

er of your valuable paper for about eighteen 

months, and among the many remedies recom- 


the season of its use was from the Ist of Decem- 
ber to the Ist of March. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Dorchester, Feb. 24, 1829. 


~ DISEASED SHEEP. 
Mr Fessenpen—My sheep came to the barn 


the last season, About the first of February yean- 
ing commenced. The lambs have dropped large, 
healthy and streng. Jt was found that all the 
ewes had large bags for winter season ; but many 
were hard, with empty teats, so that no nourish- 
ment was afforded for the young. The sheep, 
with hard udders, have uniformly disowned the 
lambs ; and in proportion to the softness of the 





bag, was the fondness of the ewes. These re- 


in tolerable good order, considering the wetness of | parye 
\ 


jthis? I can attribute it to no other than, the su- 
| perabundant crop of hay, cut in a very wet season, 
by which the hay was deprived of some of its 
good and nourishing qualities ; and others substi- 
‘tuted, which have created the feverish habit in the 
isheep. But I write for information, and shall be 
' preatly obliged to yourself, of any one else who 
| professes ii, to communicate it through the medium 
\of your paper without delay. Anything fuvorable 
done by me shall be communicated in due time 
for public benefit. Your ob’t servant, 

JOUN BARSTOW. 
“Anson, (Me.) February 26, 1829. 
ES. TRA EN or 
.RUTA BAGA, RAISED ON NEW LAND FOR 
FEEDING CATTLE, 

At Dead River, Somerset county, Maine, where 

there are this winter from 3 to 600 yoke of oxen 
getting logs, the farmers raise Ruta Baga at the 
|rate of more than 500 bushels to the acre, for 
feeding stock by cutting, burning and clearing the 
new land, after which the seed is sown broadcast, 
land harrowed in. No more trouble is taken until 
, harvesting. The whole expense of growing and 
sting a crop does not exceed ten dollars. A 
; Mr Folsom, who grows 100 tons of hay annually, 
-and from 1500 to 3000 bushels Ruta Baga, in- 
formed the writer of this, that he could raise the 
roots cheaper to feed his stock, in part, than hay 
‘although mowing lands in a state of nature can be 
obtained for a mere trifie. J. B. 





BROAD WHEELS. 
Mr Frssrnpen—On reading in your Farmer 


mended for disorders incident to the human spe- | jected lambs have ali died, notwithstanding they ‘of the 27th ult. the remarks of “8.” on broad 
eies, as well as the brute creation, I do not recol-} were taken to a warin place, and fed with new mileh | wheels, | had it in my mind to reason with him a 


lect having seen anything respecting the freezing | 
of cattle. I believe. that it is not an uncommon! 
circumstance for young cattle, especially year- | 
lings, to freeze their feet and legs in the severest! 
nights we experience in New England. Having | 
had the misfortune to haye one of my yearnings | 
freeze its hind legs, just above the footlock joint, | 
and not knowing a suitable remedy, I have made | 
bold, for the first time to solicit information from | 


. j ; -— . H 
some of your numereus readers, through the me- flock generally speaking has been hc althy,althouch | very valuable discovery in mechanics. 
| some old ones have died, and several young sheep 
| are poor. 


dium of your valuable paper. 
A YOUNG FARMER. 
Rindge, NV. H. March 2, 1829. 


a nen — 


WOODLANDS—QUERY. 


cows’ milk.* After death, examination showed 
the lungs somewhat inflamed, the intestines empty, 
the stomach more or less full of hard curd, and 
the bladder in many instances much distended 
with urine. Several of the lambs owned by their 
mothers have likewise died from turee days to 
three weeks old, and showed appearances similar 
to the above. Chalk is placed in their pen, of 
which many if not al! have eaten freely. The 


Two young ones were unable to bring 
forth, and although assistance was given, both 
died. These sheep have been fed on clover, herds- 
grass, and red top, with a suitable quantity of oats 


Mr Eprror—Permit me te inquire, through/and corn to keep them in good condition, with 


| . 
your valuable paper, what method would be best! plenty of salt strewed on the hay when put in the | 


for bringing into grass for grazing, a lot of land 
covered with oak trees of a large size, the soil of 
which is good, though not deep, and inclined to 
be dry. In consequence of neglect, the grass has 
been killed out by the leaves remaining on the 
ground, and as I cannot plough it in consequence 
of the many roots, I am ata loss to know what 
course to pursue. If any of your readers will 
confer upon me the favor of recommending any 
information upon the subject they may possess, I 
think it will be of advantage to many, by adding 
to the beauty and value of woodlands, particularly 
when in the vicinity of the house. B. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LARGE PEARS. 
Mr Fessenpen—In your paper of 13th Feb- 
ruary, I observe you mention again the large pear 
of Mr ParMenTIER, and that it is of the first qual- 


barn. When the difficulty was discovered, turnips 
sionally salt petre has been given. As yet no good 
effect has been produced by this change of diet. 
''The lambs continue to come and die, if disowned 
within fortyeight hours. One, fed on milk, in 


opened, shows no other morbid appearance than 
ithe bladder very full of urine. Another, just drop- 
| ped, I shall feed with chalk and spirits of turpen- 
,tine. IT today give in Indian meal a pint of un- 
leached ashes to 25 sheep, and shall pursue it till 
satisfied no good effects follow ; and then substi- 
tute glauber salts, Several owners of sheep in 
this region have as bad and some worse luck than 
myself, while some have not yet suffered at all. 





*It has been recommended to boil the milk of cows, with 
which it is intended to feed lambs. Boiled milk, it is said, is 
; more easily digested, and is less apt to curdle, ‘and cloy the 
| stomach o lambs than milk fresh from the cow.— EDITOR. 





and potatoes were substituted for oats, and occa- | 


which coals have been quenched, has just been | 


little on the subject; but turning to your article 
of January 24, to which he alluded, 1 found the 
subject so clearly discussed that any further re- 
marks would be totally unavailing. 

| would recommend Mr 8. to make a fair ex- 
periment on the subject, and if he should succeed 
in ‘making a cone revolve on a plane, and at the 
same time proceed in a straight ine, and that too, 
without sliding in the least, he will have made a 
I am of 
opinion, however, “that he will find it as difficult, 
as it is to prove that each and every part of a 
carriage wheel while in motion, proceeds with 
equal velocity at all times, in the direction of the 


PR. 


“carriage, 
Newton, March 2. 








SUMACH. 

In my native town, which is about 20 miles 8. 
S. W. of Boston, the Sumach grows spontaneously 
on hilly pasture grounds: soil deep yellow loam, 
|(not rich) mixed with large cobbles of granite or 
isenite. It grows from two to two and a half feet 
high, (I mention this because I do not know the 
| species or variety) it bears large clusters of small 
'yed berries which may be collected in large quan- 
| tities in autumn. 
| Small plants might be had for the trouble of 
‘digging. I have seen the Sumach in many other 
' places, hut cannot give account of the soil so cor- 
-rectly. The small plants are sometimes cut with 
‘a seythe and dried for use; but, as far as I can 
| judge, without killing the roots, 
| If these hints are of any use to your corres- 
_pondent in Maine, they are at his service. O. P. 
| Newton, March 2. 
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An Initiatory Discourse, delivered at Geneva, 27th 

November, 1828, before an assembly, from which, 

on that day, was formed the Domestic Horticultural 

Society of the western parts of the state of New 

York. By Mrros Hoxrer, Esq. 

(Continued from page 260.) 

The 7th book of Homer’s Odyssey contains a 
beautiful description of the gardemof the good 
and hospitable king Alcinous, of which the follow- 
ing is Pupe’s translation + 

“ Close to the gates a spacious garden lies, 
From storms defended and inclement skies. 
Four acres was th’ allotted space of ground, 
Fenced with a green enclosure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful mould ; 
The redd'ning apple ripens here to gold. 
Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourish round the year. 
The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Eternal breathes on fruit untaught to fail : 
Each dropping pear, a following pear supplies; 
On apples, apples, figs on figs arise : 
The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

“‘ Here order’d vines, in equa! ranks appear, 
With all th’ united labors of the year : 
Some to unload the fertile branches run; 
Some dry the black’ning clusters in the sun; 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join ; 
The groaning presses foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flower descried, 
Here grapes discolor’d on the sunny side, 
And there in autumn’s richest purple dyed. 
Beds of all various herbs, forever green, 
In beauteous order terminaie the scene. 
Two plenteous fountains the whole prospect crowned ; 
This through the garden leads its streams around, 
Visits each plant and waters all the ground.” 


But the hanging gardens of Babylon, if they 
were not more fruitful than that of Alcinous, were 
vastly more expensive and more picturesque,— 
And what makes them more interesting is the 
spirit of courtesy in which they were constructed. 
Nebuchadnezzar made them to gratify the taste of 
his wife, who being by birth a Mede, and accus- 
tomed to the view of mountainous regions, did not 


large lakes were excavated upon land. 


ous and venerable of the heathen sages succes- 
sively received, and imparted, all the lights of an- 
cient philosophy. 

The Romans were peculiarly fond of gardens. 
In their cities the common people used to have 
representations of them in their windows. And 
several of their noble families derived their names 
from their cultivation of certain kinds of garden 
vegetables ; as the Fabii, Lentuli, and Lactucini. 
So attached to gardens were the lowest populace 
of Rome, that in the inimitably artful speech of 
Antony over the body of Cesar, as presented to us 
by Shakspeare, the last degree of indignation is 
excited in their minds against his murderers, by 
the generous disposition which they were told 
Cesar had made of his gardens in his will. An- 
tony assures them, “ Moreover he hath left you all 
his walks, his private arbors, and new planted or- 
chards, on this side Tiber:—he hath left them to 
you, and to your heirs forever, common pleasures, 
to walk abroad and recreate yourselves.” Upon 
this they could no longer be restrained, but re- 
solved, at once, to burn the traitors’ houses. 

The most ancient of the Roman gardens refer- 
red to in history, was that of Tarquin the Proud, 
in which that monster is said to have intimated 
his intention to destroy the people of Gabii, by 
striking off the heads of the flowers: from which 
{ think it reasonable to infer, that he did not make 
the garden. But the most magnificent of the Ro- 
man gardens were those of Lucullus, which he 
made when the power of that empire was great- 
est, and her wealth and luxury the most conspic- 
uous. In these gardens artificial elevations of 


sive buildings were projected into the sea, and 
The enor- 
mous cost of these works Lucullus was able to de- 
fray by the spoils of Asia, in which he had beena 
most successful commander. Plutarch represents 
him as having possessed eminent military and civil 
merits, and as having a profound veneration for 
Grecian philosophy, in which he was deeply pro- 
ficient ; though that distinguished biographer re- 
garded, as frivolous amusements, his sumptuous 
villas, his walks, his paintings, his statues, and his 
other works of art. Lucullus was a literary, ac- 





perfectly enjoy the rural prospects of the level 
country around her husband’s capital. These 
gardens were four hundred feet square, and con- 
sisted of terraces raised one above another to the 
height of three hundred and fifty feet. These 
terraces were ascended by steps ten feet wide, 
and supported by massy arches upon arches of 
solid masonry, the whole being surrounded and 
strengthened by a wall twenty-two feet thick.— 
The floor of each terrace was made impervious to 
water, and covered with a sufficient depth of soil 
to support the largest trees, and the innumerable 


shrubs and plants with which it was embellished. | 


And upon the upper terrace was a reservoir, which 
was filled with water from the river by an ingen- 
ious engine, of such dimensions as to supply the 
Moisture required by all the terraces. 

Among the Greeks, the city of Athens, more il- 
lustrious than any other city upon which the sun 
has ever shone, for the immortal models of art 
and genius which she has furnished the human 
race, was surrounded by gardens and groves.— 


Without her walls, but near them, were those of | stow. 


the Lyceum, of the Cynosarges, of the Academy, 
of Epicurus, and’ of Plato. In the tranquil and 
elegant retirement of these scenes, the most virtu- 


complished, and opulent epicure, and, at the same 
|timie, a sincere patriot. For while, on the one 
|hand, he delighted in all the offerings of the 
muses, and enjoyed them, in the highest degree, 
with Cicero and many of their other favorites, 
whom he was accustomed to entertain at his Tus- 
culan villa, with all the dainties of Roman life ; on 
the other hand he was the most cordial and efti- 
cient friend of Cato, in the senate-house, in all his 
measures to preserve the commonwealth azainst 
| the ambitious designs of Pompey and Cesar. 

| In the latter days of Rome, the elegant and pol- 
ished Pliny was devoted to his gardens; and it is 
probable that his Tuscan villa exhibited the most 
tasteful and beautiful, iff not the most costly gar- 
den of all antiquity. Situated in the midst of a 
vast natural amphitheatre,at the base of the Appe- 
nine mountains, and surrounded with hills covered 
with lofty and venerable woods, with the river 
Tiber and all its navigation running through the 
| middle of the prospect, it had every external 
heauty of scenery which art and nature could be- 
And within its fences it was adorned with 
all the trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and herbs, 
and walks, and hedges, and porticos, and summer 
houses, and alcoves, and seats, and basins, and ar- 








earth were made to a surprising height; expen- | 





tificial fountains, that were then acceptable to the 
most cultivated love of rural refinement. 
The taste for gardens, in modern times, has not 
been less universal, nor less operative. They are 
frequently mentioned in the history of the earliest 
monkish establishments, and religious houses, 
during the dark ages. Italy and France have 
been long conspicuous for their general and osten- 
tatious Horticulture. They are more celebrated 
for their cultivation of delicious fruits, for their or- 
namental and shady walks, and their various and 
refreshing artificial fountains of water, than for 
the excellence of their culinary vegetables. 
Holland and Flanders were very early distin- 
guished, as they still are, for their love of plants 
and flowers, in which they have probably excelled 
all the other people of Europe. Previous to the 
sixteenth century exotics were more cultivated 
there than any where else, and their gardens con- 
tained a great variety of rare plants. At that 
early day they carried on considerable commerce 
in these articles. They imported plants from the 
Levant and both the Indies, aud exported them to 
England, France, and Germany. Before the time 
of Henry the eighth, the London market was sup- 
plied with culinary herbs and roots trom Holland. 
And during many reigns afterwards the English 
kings obtained their gardeners from that country. 
The soil of Great Britain was considered unfit 
for the finest productions of Horticulture till with- 
in the last century. It was always unrivalled for 
the freshness and beauty of its verdure. But it 
has been known only within the three or four last 
generations to have paid great attention to the or- 
namental cultivation of its pleasure grounds, or 
the profitable produce of its kitchen and fruit gar- 
dens. Since the general introduction of forcing 
houses, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
her noblemen, and other men of taste and opu- 
lence, have been wonderfully successful in the 
finest arts of cultivation. Now there is said to be 
more certainty of finding pine apples, of domestic 
growth, in the London market, every day in the 
year, than there is either in Jamaica or Calcutta. 
The total number of vegetable species, not in- 
digenous, in England, introduced previous to the 
accession of George the 4th, is said to have been 
11,970; of which the first 47 were brought in be- 
fore and during the reign of Henry 8th ; 532 dur- 
jing that of Elizabeth ; 578 during the reign of 
the two Charleses, and Cromwell; 44 in that of 
James 2d ; 298 in that of William and Mary ; 230 
in that of Anne ; 182 in that of George Ist ; 1770 
in that of George 2d ; and 6756 in that of George 
the 3d. 


The civilized nations of the earth are now vie- 
ing with each other in Horticultural establish- 
ments. And since the discoveries of Linneus, a 
new and most valuable object has been extensive- 
ly connected with many of them, which has given 
them additional claims to intelligent favor: I al- 
lude to the promotion of Botanic science. Europe 
kas numerous public and private gardens, in which 
the splendors of Horticulture are most happily 
combined with this enchanting pursuit. 

In our own country there have been several at- 
tempts, by individuals, and by associations, to ef- 
fect the same agreeable combination. These at- 
tempts are exceedingly laudable, and, if duly en- 
couraged, will insure extensive and lasting bene- 
fits. They are like to be essentially aided by the 
United States’ government. For, during the last 


year, we were told by one of its public functiona- 
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stood, as applicable to many of them ; the proper | be in the rural church yard with his kindred, to 
troduction into our country, from abroad, of plants | use of the pruning knife, so essential to some of) finding a bed in the bosom of the deep. The me- 
of every description not already known among us, | his highest purposes; the various means of im-|chanic too is smit with the love of farming, and 
whether used as food, or for purposes connected | proving the flavor and size of fruits, which will be }exchanges the dust of the shop for the furrows of 
with the arts, through the agency of our ministers, | acknowledged to have been most successfully in- | the field, the confined air of crowded rooms for 
consuls, and other public agents in foreign coun- joensen when it is remembered that the largest |the free atmosphere of the heavens, and the noise 
tries. and most delicious apples upon our tables bave of machinery for the music of birds. 

Ornamental gardening, in its broadest range, |been derived from the austere English crab; the| Nor is this prevailing love of agriculture, which 
has at one time or another been made to include | measures most effective towards meliorating the | sooner or later in life discovers itself, to be won- 
almost every class of objects, both in nature and less esteemed culinary vegetables, which he will dered at, whether we consider it as implanted in 
art, from the association of which pleasure could |not consider unimportant when he learns that our nature, or whether it be the result of reason 
naturally be derived. Milton describes the gar- some of them, now the most savory and nutritious, | and experience. If it be innate, it is merely kept 
den of Eden as containing, “in narrow room, ia- | were, in their uncultivated state, of but little claim down fora while by the engrossing pursuits of 
ture’s whole wealth, yea more, a heaven on to notice, such as the asparagus, the celery, the , wealth, the calls of ambition, or the strife of glory, 
earth.” ‘cauliflower, the potato ; the charming art of man- | But these being satiated or disappointed, the mind 

But the more restricted and essential idea of a| aging flowers, by which the single and most set free, returns to its native desires, and applies 
garden, is that of a place where, by the aid of cul-|scentless blossoms of nature have been swelled its remaining energies to their peaceful gratifica- 
tivation, vegetable productions may be reared into much greater compass, and new varieties of | tion. But reason and experience may well be al- 
more excellent in kind, and more pleasing in dis- | beauty, and filled with an intenser fragrance ; but lowed their share in bringing so large a portion of 
tribution, than the ordinary growth of nature.—/the accomplished gardener should understand the mankind ultimately to the cultivation of the earth. 
Beauty and use are both included, though they , best methods of acclimating plants not indigenous, | Who, that values his native dignity and independ- 
may both exist, in an almost infinite diversity of which may contribute, prodigiously, to embellish- ence, would not prefer to be lord of a few acres of 
relative proportions, according to the diversities of | ment and use, and which involves the knowledge | land, with nobody’s humors to consult but his 
taste, and skill, and means in cultivators. 'of botanical geography. And he should have all ‘own, and nobody to please but his Maker, to the 

The direct objects of gardening, in the more that science which may be conducive to the ut- cringing, the fawning, and lying that are apt to 
restricted definition, besides earth and water, are most possible perfection of every subject of his enter so largely into political, professional, mercane 
trees, and shrubs, and fruits, and flowers, and es-,care, To this end chemistry, natural history, and 'tile, and mechanic life? If any man on earth can 
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ries, that the President had much at heart the in- 








culent vegetables, with the best modes of propa- 
gating, nourishing, arranging, improving, and pre- 
serving them. ‘To these objects the manuring, 
mixing, and working of soils, the construction of 
fences, walks, terraces, quarters, borders, trellises, 
arbors, and implements, are every where subsidi- 
ary; while, in climates subject to frost, the wall, 
the hot-bed, and the green-house are valuable and 
agreeable auxiliaries. 4 

The successful conduct of the business of a gar- 
den requires labor, vigilance, and knowledge.— 
Ever since the sentence of the Most High subject- 
ed man to earn his bread in the sweat of his face, 
labor has been the appointed means of bis ad- 
vancement and happiness. Without it, it is im- 
possible for us to have healthy bodies, or cheerful 
minds. And the worth of all the valuable posses- 
sions which we acquire, is measured by the 
amount of it which they respectively involve. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that much of it is es- 
sential to the most desirable Horticulture. Though 
it is not merely gross corporeal labor that is re- 
quired, 

“ Strength may wie!d the ponderous spade, 

May turn the clod, and wheel the compost home ; 
But elezance, chief grace the garden shows, 

And most attractive, is the fair resu't 

Of thought, the creature of a polish’d mind,” 

And labor is not more indispensable than vigil- 
ance —keen-sighted, unremitted vigilance. Many 
of the nurslings of the garden are so tender and 
so exposed to accidents, for months together, that 
an hour’s neglect may lead to cureless ruin, and 
disappoint hopes long and fondly cherished. 

But, without knowledge, labor aud vigilance 
are vain. The accomplished gardener must know 
the best manner and time of performing a great 
multiplicity of manual operations peculiar to each 
season of the year, all of which are essential to his 
success, and the knowledge of which cannot be 
obtained without much experience and observa- 
tion, Every direct aud every subsidiary object of 
his pursuit demands care, and reflection, and 
knowledge. He must not only know the modes 
and times of propagating trees, and shrubs, and 
flowers, of which there are several already under- 


botany are necessary. 


(To be continued.) 





EVERY MAN A FARMER. 

The cultivation of the earth is congenial to the 
nature of mankind ; and a very large proportion 
of men, during some share of their lives, either do, 
or havea desire to, become farmers. Besides 
those who, in civilized countries, are bred to the 


emphatically say—*J ask no favors”—it is the 
farmer. Skilful and honest labor is all that the 
arth requires; and it yields a due return—no fe 
vors dearly bought with the surrender of independ- 
ence, of honor, of truth, and of all noble and man- 
ly feelings ; no truckling for office, no fawning for 
| popularity, no lying for gain. No man can say of 
‘farming “ I have served a faithless master! I have 
sacrificed honor, and conscience, and independ- 


culture of the soil, and make it their sole pursuit ence of mind, and what have I gained *” Among 
through life, there are thousands of others who re-|farmers there are no deserted Wolseys, and no 
tire from the bustle and anxieties of trade, the | Belisarits lives a reproach to agricultural pursuits. 
vexations of a professional, or the turmoils of a, The choristers of the field never sing to deceive, 
public lite, to rural quiet and the undisturbed cul- the flowers of the mead never bloom to hide a de- 
tivation of a few acres of land. The merchant, formity, and nature never smiles to betray. —Berk- 
whose youth has been.spent behind the counter, shire 4mevican. 

whose prime of life and middle age have passed | — ; 

between the leger and the strong-box, between MAPLE SUGAR, 

the hopes of gain and the fears of loss, having at; The season for the manufacture of this article 
length realized a plum, retires from the crowded is near at hand, and it behoves all who have the 
city and the anxieties of trade, to the pure air of means, to be in readiness to improve such oppor- 
the country and the peaceful cultivation of a farm. | tunity as the season may afford. The making of 
The lawyer, having acquired wealth and profes- {maple sugar is highly important to the interests of 
sional fame, abandons his causes for a more |the people of this state; and it is in our opinion 
tempting cause, the pursuit of agriculture, or min-| treated with too much neglect. Great improve- 
gles with his professional labors the excercise.of; ments may be made both in regard to quantity 
the spade and the plough. In like manner the jand quality. Immense sums of money are annus 
physician and the divine, the curers of physical ally carried out of the state for the purchase of 
and moral diseases, consult their own health and |sugar, which is admitted by most people to be 
quiet, and find a balm for body and mind, by quite inferior to some of our maple sugar. A 

snatching a few hours from the calls of profes-| great proportion of this money might be saved 
sional duty, to apply them to the grateful pursuits in this state, by a suitable improvement of the 

of tilling the earth. Why should we mention the means in our power to prevent it. Sugar is an 

statesman and the warrior? They too are inclined article of which every family among us, whether 
to become farmers ; the one leaving the field of|rich or poor, must necessarily use more or less, 
ambition, the other his harvest of laurels, both | and it is certainly very desirable, that, so far as 
seek a soil more congenial to the best feelings of possible, they should be supplied from the produe- 
man, and end the career of life, like Cincinnatus, tions of our own soil. Large quantities and some 

at the plough. Even the mariner, the adventur-| of a very fine quality are made in this state every 

ous son of Neptune, whose home has been for year, but it is believed that the country might be 

many years, professionally and practically, on the made to produce double the amount which is now 

deep—who has sailed to all lands and visited every | produced, and that great improvements may be 

sea, bringing with him the rarities of every coun-| made in the quality, Particular care should be 

try and the products of every clime—purchases taken to keep the sap from all filth as much as 

a home on the land, transplants his exotics into possible, and to cleanse the syrup of such as will 








his native soil, and prefers that his last rest should unavoidably accumulate in the process of manu- 
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facturing. Sap-tubs should never be appropriated 
to other uses; but at the close of the sugar season, 
after being well cleansed, should be kept ina 
clean place, until another season. In this way, 
maple sugar of the finest quality, may be made, 
superior to any which is manufactured from cane. 

Maple molasses may also be mavufactured of 
a quality much better than we obtain from the 
south, and it can he afforded with a handsome 
profit to the manufacturer, at a less price. Any 
quantity that can be made in this state, if well 
cleansed and rendered pure, will find a ready mar- 
ket in almost any of our villages, at fifty cents a 
gallon, which it is thought, will give to the manu- 
facturer more net profit than is generally realized 
upon sugar, 

We do hope that those who have it in their 
power, will in future exert themselves to increase 
and improve the manufacture of both sugar and 
molasses. We know by experience that sugaring 
is extremely laborious, but it is most certainly a 
sweet employment, and in a good season it is also 
very profitable.—WNat. Standard. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

{>> Subseribers are hereby notified that a 
meeting will be holden at the office of Zebedee 
Cook, Jr. 74 Congress street,on Tuesday the 17th 
current, at 12 M. for the purpose of organizing 
the society, by the adoption of a constitution, and 
the election of oflicers. 

March 10. 


MR CHAMPION’S SALE OF STOCK. 

The sale of the stock of this eminent breeder, 
which was announced in the N. E. Farmer, page 
7, present volume, took place at the time appointed. 
The following account of it, is taken from Evan 
and Rufly’s Parmer’s Journal, (London) September 
22, 1828. 

“ Mr Champion’s Sale.—This important sale 
went off with great spirit. Our agricultural rend- 
ers will no doubt be glad to know some particu lars 
of the sale, and we have accorQogly made the 
following calculations of the averages of the sale 
of short horns, for their information. 


Brought from Average. 
33 short horn cows, 20 to 60 gs. each. £30 9 


12 two yr. old hfs. 20 to dl gs.each. 29 2 
ll yearlings do. 15 to 31 gs. each. 20 3 
10 heifer calves, 22 to 32 gs each. 15 


12 

11 bulls, 22 to 60 gs.each. 36 15 
5 calves, 10 to 30 gs. each. 16 18 
“The total of the 82 lots of short horns, brought 
the sum of £2234 18s. 6d. The sales of sheep 
and horses, were made at what may be called a 
fair, full market price ; and the total of the three 


days’ sale may be estimated at upwards of £6000. | 


There were upwards of 500 individuals present, 
anfong whom were Lord Apthorp, Sir Tation 
Sykes, Mr Harrison, and other eminent breeders 
from Ireland, Mr Christopher Mason, Mr Wether- 
ell, Mr Bearles, &c, &c.” 

Potato Flour.—A Dorsetshire farnier, who has 
recently made some experiments in the prepara- 
tion of this article, states as the result, that a bag 
of potatoes (240 bls.) will produce 60 Ibs. of flour ; 
and that plain puddings made with two-thirds po- 
tato flour, and one-third wheat flour, are superior 
to those made wholly of the latter. On ordinary 





| 


| street, Boston, where a list of the trees can be seen, will 





lands, 150 bags will be produced from an acre so 
that 6000 Ibs. of flour may be obtained from an 
acre of Jand. 





Erratum.—On page 258 of our last paper, in 
the 13th subject of the proposed work on Horti- 
culture, for proportions, read propositions. 
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Greenwich Flower Garden. 

The subscriber has lately received 
his annual importations of Garden 
Seeds, Bulbous Flower Roots, &c, in 
excellent preservation, of the growth 
of 1828, from the well known houses 
) of Messrs Warner, Seaman & Warner, 
and Mr Charlewood, London, and Mr 
Van Eeden & Co., Harlem, Holland, 
who have guaranteed them good and 
genuine, and no doubt will give the 
farmer, horticulturalist and florist, the same general satis- 
faction that former importations have done. 

Also on hand, a choice collection of greenhouse and 
hardy herbaceous plants, (many of which are very rare ;) 
rose bushes and other shrubs, in great variety, fruit trees, 
white mulberry, &c. Plants of artichoke, asparagus, sea 
kale, early frame potatoes, mushroom spawn, &c, with 
directions for cultivation. The Hyacinthus, Crocus, Nar- 
cissus, &c, are in bloom, and will continue in successjon 
a great part of the year. Catalogues may be had at the 
garden. Orders left at the garden, the post office, or with 
Mr Molyneaux, corner of Broadway and Ann street, will 
be strictly attended to. Gentlemen supplied with expe- 
rienced Gardeners. DANIEL KENNEY, 

Carmine and Varick streets, New York. 
$+ The nearest route to the Garden, Greenhouses, and 
Seed Store, is from Broadway, by St Thomas’s Church, 
along Houston street, or along Canal aad Varick streets. 
eopSw 
Fruit Trees, &c. 

N. DAVENPORT has for sale, at his Nursery in Mil- 
ton, a large collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Green 
House Plants, &c. His collection of Peach, Plum, and 
Almond Trees, he considers not excelled in this vicinity : 
and the collection of other fruits is good. Orders sent to 
his Nursery in Milton, or left with J. B. Russexy, at the 
New England Fariaer Seed Store, No. 52, North Market 








be executed at the customary prices. 


For Sale, 

A very superior Young Jack, imported from Malta, 
about 18 months since, in the U. 8. 74 gun ship the 
North Carolina. Said Jack is four years old this month, 
is over 14 hands high and has not yet attained his growth. 
He is remarkably beautiful, and has all the Ife and spiri: 
of a blood horse. He was perticularly selected for the 
owner by the American consul at Maita, from the best | 
breed in the island. Said Jack has stood one year in 
Connecticut, and proved himself a good foal getter. If 
he is not sold, he will be hired out for the season. For 
farther information, apply at the office of the New Eng- 
jand Farmer, or direct through the post office, post paid, 
to M. C. 2w. 


Mill Privilege, §c, for sale. 

For sale in West Cambridge, six miles from Boston, a 
valuable Mill Privilege, with about one acre and a half of | 
land, with the buildings now standing thereon, consisting 
of a good dwelling house, two factory buildings very con- 
veniently built, and other out buildings, and would answer 


epow 














well for a fulling mill, (one being in operation now,) or 
carding factory ; and being situated on a good stream of | 
water, weuld prove a valuable situation for any similar | 
business. It has been heretofore used as a carding fac- | 
tory, the machines for which are now on the spot, and | 
will be solid if desired, with the buildings. An indisputa- | 
ble title will be given, and payment made easy. Apply | 
to THomas Russeii, West Cambridge, Captain ABNER | 
Stearns, Bedford, or J. B. Russenn, New England | 
Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, Boston.—It | 
will be sold at auction, April 1, if not previously disposed | 
of. 3t March 6 


—_—. ee 





Pressed Culinary Herbs. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
North Market street, Culinary Herbs, dried, pressed, and neatly 
packed, in parcels, at the following prices :—Sweet Marjoram, 
50 cts—Summer Savory, 25 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Sage, 17 ets | 
—Celery, (in bottles for soups, &c,) 25 cts—Balm, 33 cts— 
Rose Flowers, $1,00. eptf 


Scions of Apple and Pear Trees. 

For sale, at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market street, Boston, a large collection of Ap- 
ple and Pear Scions,—among which are the following :— 
-Ipples. 

Roxbury Russet, 
| New York Pippin, 
| Baldwin, 
Gilliflower, 
White Shropsavine, or ? 

Early fiarvest, 

&e, &e. 
Pears. 
Large Iron, or Pound, 
Ganse}!’s Bergamot, 
Brown Buerre, 
Early Juneting, 
St Michael’s, 
Broca’s Bergamot, 
Bartlett, 

&e, &e. 

In addition to the above, we are daily procuring fine 
varieties, from responsible sources, and hope to extend 
the collection so as to comprise all the esteemed fruits 
raised in the vicinity of Boston and New York. 

The scions are in fine order, and the utmost depen- 
dence can be placed upon their genuineness, as they are 
all cut from. bearing trees. eptf 


Alderney Heifer, Saxony Bucks, and Calves of the 
Short Horn Breed. 

For sale, three full blood Alderney Heifers, two years 
old, two expected to calve in August next, by a full blood 
Short Horn Bull—three full blood Saxony Bucks, one, 
two, and three years old—a full blood Heifer Calf, of the 
Short Horn Breed, four weeks old—a very fine Bull Calf, 
3-4 blood, six weeks old, his dam from an excellent native 
cow, sired by the well-known imported bull Ho!'derness 
—the sire of this calf, a full blood Short Horn Bull—the 
last caif is thought very superior. For terms and further 
particulars, inquire at the New England Farmer office. 

March 5, i829. 


Gardener’s Sweeting, 

Nonsuch, 

Grand Sachem, 

Cat-head, or Large Sum- 
mer Russet, 

Rhode Island Greening, 


Heathcot, 

St Germain, 

Rushmore’s Bon Gretien, 
Spice Rousselet, 

Red Bergamot, 

Moor Fowl Egg, 
Jargonelle, 











Fruit Trees. 

Messrs WINSHIPS respectfully request 
those of the pubsic who may incline to favor 
gs them with their orders the ensuing season, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, fancy shrubbery, 
herbaceous plants, whether indizenous or ex- 
otic, to forward their orders immediately, and they will 
be executed with every possible despatch. They also 
have several hundred genuine Isabella Grave Vines, by 
the hundred or single plant, with the superior European 
kinds in cultivation in this country. Letters directed to 
¥. & L. Winship, Brighton. 

fF. S. Asparagus roots from one to four years old. 

XS All orders lefi with J. B. Russexi, at the New 
England Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, will 
be executed at the Nursery prices, and the trees delivered 
in Boston, free of expense for transportation. 

Brighton, March 11, 1829. 








Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New Engiand Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds tor Kitchen Gardens. Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds : 

Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Imperiai Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 

Late Marrowfat Peas Long Green ‘Turkey Cucumber 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string|Pine-apple Melon 

Beans Long, or Round Watermelon 
China Dwarf string and shell) Nasturtium 

Beans Large White Onion 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onion 
Long Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Early Turnip-rooted Beet Fiat Squash Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radish 
Large late Drumhead Cabbage) White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy 
Red Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush Squash 

ling) Early White Dutch Turnip 
Early Hora Carrot White Fiat Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot Yellow Stone Turmp 
White Solid Celery Winter Crook-neck Squash. 
Curled Cress _— 

Early Cucumber POT HERB SEFDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—Sage—Marjorum. 

The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the different sorts. Price $3 
per box. 


Long Dutch Parsnip 
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Grape Vines. 
The subscriber offers for sale, Grape Vines of several 
varieties, ihe produce of his garden, in Dorchester ;— 
among them are the following: 


Isabella, White Muscat, 
Sweetwater, Black Hamburg, 
Black Cape, Elba, 

Queen, White Chasselas, 
Early Oval, Muscatel. 


They are principally of one year’s growth, from cuttings 
only, (which are much better than layers of two or even 
three years old,)—were planted under his direction and 
superintendance, are warranted genuine, and are in a 
healthy and vigorous state. 

The subscriber purposes to continue the cultivation of 
such varieties of the foreign and native Vines as are 
suited to this climate, and that will thrive in the open 
ground in town or country. 

Application may be made to the subscriber at his office, 
No. 7 1-2, Congress strect, or at the garden to Patrick 
Kennedy. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Boston, March 13, 1829. 6w 








JAMES BLOODGOOD & CO.’s 
Nursery, at Flushing, Long Island, near New York. 

The subscriber will receive aud transmit orders for any 
quantity, er variety, of 
Fruit and Forest Trees, 

Flowering Shrubs, 

and 
Plants, 


and the same will be delivered here, at the risk and ex- | 


pense of the purchaser; the bills may be paid to him. 
Messrs Bloodgood & Co. attend personally to the ino- 


culating and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purcha- | 


sers may rely with as much confidence as they can upon 
any hursery, that the trees and shrubs they order, will 
prove genuine. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
7 1-2, Congress street. 
Boston, March 13, 1829. 6t 





A Gardener Wants Employ, 

Who has a perfect knowledge of Grape Vines and Trees 
of every description ; in particular, Green House Plants. 
He served a regular time in Europe, and has travelled in 
different climates ; and through much experience is ena- 
bled to call himself a good gardeuer ; and feels capable of 
making profitable improvements. Can give reference of 
his ability to several gentlemen of respectability in Bos- 
ton. A line left at the N. E. Farmer office, will be at- 
tended to. Direct to C. B. 

Boston, March 13, 1829. 3st 

Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 
For sale, at the Kenrick NURSERIES, IN 
NewrTon, an extensive assortment of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plu:ms, Cherries, Apricots, 











Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, | 


Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c. Also, 


about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees | 


and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
roses, comprising white aud red moss—single yellow, 


double do--yellow Austrian--red and yellow Austrian— | 
black moitled, sable, Tuscany, aad other varieties of the | 


blackest ruses—Unique White Provence, &c. 
Also, GreviL_Le Roses, and Witmot’s SuPERB 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trecs of extra sizes—also Flowering Horse 
Chestnuts, and some other sorts. 
Written orders directed to Joun or WiLLiAmM Ken- 


Rick, Newton, will he received by the daily mail, and | 


promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 
Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 


Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be delivered | 


gratis—ov, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. Rus- 
sell, at the New England Farmer office. epSw 


Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Hawthorns, §c. 





Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, | 


Pear Trees and Grape Vines. 

For sale by Rufus Howe, at the place of Samuel Downer, in 

| Dorchester, 200 Pear Trees of the choicest varieties, viz : 20 

kinds froin the London Horticultural Society; also, large and 

| very handsome Seckles, Ambrettes, Bartletts, and Bleeker Mea- 
| dow 5 20 handsome black Tartareans and Remington Clgrry 
| Trees, Plums, &e. 300 Native Grape Vines, viz: 50 Ciree 
| years old Catawbas, 80 three years old Isabellas, 50 Bland’s Vir- 

—> Alexauder, 20 Elsingborough ; also, 200 Sweet Water, 

} Black Hamburg, &e. 

/ 30 varieties Poses, viz : Greville Rose, White and Red Moss, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Unique, Multitlora, Provence or Cab- 
bage, Hundred Leaf, Four Seasons, Red Damask, Marble, 

rench, Cluster, Swiss, German, Variegated, Burgundy, Dou- 
ble and Single White. 

| Dahlias, seven varieties of Double, viz : Crimson, Buff, Yel- 
low. Red, &e. Single do. 

Tulips, a great number of varieties, viz: Bizarres, Bibloems, 

| double and single, of different colors, Parrot Bills, &c. 

|  Hyacinths, a great variety. Persons are invited, when the 
Tulips and Hyacinths are in bloom, to call and make their se- 
lections. White Lilies, Pink roots, Phlox, Polyanthus, three 

, kinds Honeysuckle, Chinese, Trumpet and Sweet Scented ;— 

| handsome Snow Bali trees, Quince do., Red and White Lilacs, 
growing on same stalk ; Lagerstrecemia, India or Crape Myr- 

| tle, Spira Syrengo, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Snowberry Bush, 

, Strawberry Tree. : 

Currant Bushes, White Dutch, Red do., common white and 

‘red. Gooseberries, different kinds. 

| Raspberries, Antwerp white and red. T'himbleberries, white 

| and red. 

Strawberries, viz: Wilmot’s Superb, Downton,—red and 
white English Weed—Roseberry, three kinds native. 

Wanted to purchase, two to three thousand small and middling 
size Pear and Plum Trees, suitable for budding and grafting, 

Seedlings would be preferred. Apply as above, or at No. 5, 

Central Wharf. 

Rose Water. 

| 20 demijohns double and single distilled Rose Water, made 

‘entirely from Damask Rows. ‘The above Rose Water is con- 

istantly for sale at Mr ©, Wade’s Porter Cellar, No. 12, Mer- 

chant's Row, by demijokn or less quantity. 
jan. 30. 2tinF4inM4inA 


Farm for Sale. 


In Bedford, 15 miles from Boston, on the post road from 
Lowell to Concord, Mass., and one mile from the post road 
leading through Lexingtoa to Worcester. It contains 8) acres, 
| has 3 pastures, a wood lot of about 8 acres, an inexhaustible 
| peat meadow, and about 36 acres of mowing. The dwelling 
+ louse has two parl rs, a large China closet, an excelleut kitch- 
‘en, and six chambers, and there are two wells of water. The 
| barn, corn barn, and poultry house, &c. are in the best order. 
| It is 5 miles from Concord, one half mile from Concord river, 
| where is good fishing, and 10 miles from Lowell. The above 

premises were completely repaired within and without last 

spring. The dwelling house has had three coats of paint in- 
side and out. It has a southern aspect, several large Elm trees 
; in front, a handsome and extensive fence and circular avenue, 
| Inquire at the New England Farmer Seed Store. 


Huli’s Trusses. 

The undersigned, agent for Doct. Hull, has recently received 
and has for sale, a complete assortment of this useful instrument, 
adapied to the relief of persons afflicted with ruptures of every 
description, from ihe adult to the infant, and which will in all 
cases where it is required, be fiited and applied with the utmost 
| care. 

Testimonials relating to the utility and excellency of this ar- 
ticle, are abundant, and deposited with the agent, but have be- 
come a maiter of too much notoriety, and too well admitted, to 
need publicity ; as numerous instances of perfect cures have re- 
sulted from its application. EBENEZER WIGHT, 
Milk street, opposite Federal street, Boston. 

















St 
Fresh Hemp Seed. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 

North Market Street, a few barre!s of American Hemp Sced, of 

last vear’s growth.—Also, one barre! of fresh Riga Flax Seed, 

well known to be superior to the common American Fiax. 
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New Pear Scions. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 North 
| Market Street, a collection of very choice and rare scions of the 
| following fruits, all cut from bearing trees, in Mr Downer’s gar- 
| den: 

Pears. 


52 North Market street, by the ship Camillus, from Gree- | C28: Urbaniste 
nock, and Napoleon, from Liverpool, 15,000 Hawthorns, | ae ple Bg Florelle’ 4 
for live fencing, and about 500 superior Scotch and Lan- | Beurre ae wnptigy 
cashire Gooseberry Bushes ;—the Hawthorns $5 per! Bergamot de Pasqne, 
thousand ; the Gooseberry Bushes, put up in lots of six | Bon Cretien de Williams, 
roots, of the largest and finest sorts, with names—speci- , Charles d’Autriche, 5 
mens of the fruit, as large as Egg Flums, American | Doyenne Gris, St Galen. 
growth, from the imported roots, in sealed bottles, may be | Epargue, Bartlett, Seckle. 


Mr Knight’s presents, 
and most of them Van 
Mons’ seedlings. 


From the London 
Horticultural Society. 


seen at the store—price $1 50 per lot of six roots. Plums. 
Likewise, two barrels of superior fresh Lucerne Seed, | Green Gage, Apricot. 
warranted ; one cask of large Potato Oats ; and one cask Chengy. 
of fine London Split Peas, for culinary purposes. Downer’s Mazard. 3t March 6. 











Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, Who may wish to keep an assortment 
of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furnished 
at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
Boston, wih boxes containing a complete assortunent of the 
seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 aad 12 cents each—warranted to be of the growth 
of 1828, and of the purest qualily. ORNAMENTAL FLOowER 
SeepDs will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as well 
as Peas, Bears, Eanty Wuitrk Sweet Corn, &c, of dif 
ferent sorts. 

(CL? The Seeds vended at this establishment, are put up ona 
new plau this year, each package being accompanied with 
short directions on its management, and packed in the neatest 
style.—Traders are requested to call and.examine for them- 
selves. eptf Jan, 23. 





For Sale, 

In the southeasterly part of old Marlborough, a valuable 
Farm, containing about 120 acres. consisting of every kind of 
Jand that is desirable to the enterprising farmer, a large portion 
of which is of the first quality, having a constant stream of water 
running through it; and the land is so situated that a number of 
acres are capable of irrigation. On the premises is an upright 
two story House, with four rooms on the floor, in good repair 
a Jarge Barn, 80 by 30, and in common seasons is filled wit 
good hay. There are also on the farm, good Orchards, a part 
of which are in their prime ; together with an abundance of 
Wood, the best of white oak, fit for wheelwrights’ use, or for 
ship timber. ‘There are few farms capable of more improve- 
ment, or which can be carried on at less expense. The place 
will be sold at a fair price, with or without the steck and uten- 
sils, at the election of the purchaser, ‘The payments made easy 
and accommodating, and possession may be had on delivery of 
the deed. For further particulars, please inquire of WiLLiam 
Drarer, Esq. of Marlborough, of Benzamin Wexp of Row» 
bury, or of SamugeL H. WELD, on the preinises, Jan. 16. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
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FROM. 

barrel. 300 3 78 
ton. |135 00140 0@ 
“ 1132 00 137°50 


APPLES, best, - . ° e 
ASHES, pot, first sort, + - - 
earl, first sort, - 




















BEANS, white, - - - - ‘bushel.| 100 1 37 
BEEP, mess, : - - barrel.| 10 00 10 
Cargo, No. 1, - we 90 9 5D 
Cargo, No. 2, - oh 750 800 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - pound.| 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - - et ™ 7. y 
Skimmed milk, - - ai 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.; 8 75' 9 00 
Genesee, - - . ~}] * |; 875 9 00 

Rye, best, - - . - | “ | } 
GRAIN, Corn, - . e - /bushel.! 63 65 
Rye, - - - : t.* 75 80 
Barley, - - -— = " 67 
Oats, - - - - “ | ‘| 40 
1i0G’S LARD, first sort, new, - {pound.,| ' ) 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask, 85! 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, | 3 50 
PORK, clear, - ° - - ‘barrel. 16 00 16 ® 
Navy, mess, . - “ | 13 00 13 25 
Cargo, No. I, - - | a 13 00 13 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - ° ‘ ibushel.| 2 00 
Orchard Grass, - Se ks ; 300 
Fow! Meadow, - - a aes | 400 
Rye Grass, - - - ad | 400 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ | } 400 
Red Top - - - a “ee ; 100 
Lucerne, - - - - |pound,} | 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, ; « fd) 
Red Clover, (northern) - Ps 7 9 
French Sugar Beet, - - | “ ! | 1 50 
Mangel Wurtzel, wean tee | 160 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | “ 35) 42 
Merino, ful! blood, unwashed, | “ { 22) % 
Merino, three fourths washed, | “ | 30) 35 
Merino, liclf & quarter washed | 28 33 
Native, washed, - - i 25, 23 
Pulled, Lainb’s, first sort, - | “ 37 41 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, “ | %5 30 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,|  “ Se 33 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Cleck of Faneuil-hall Market.) 

BEF, best pieces, - - - - |pound.' 10) 121-2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - oy 5) 8 
whole hogs, - - orJ 5, 7 
VEAL. « - - - - " 4 5, 6 
MUTTON, - - - - - “| 2 0 
POULTRY, - - - ° - “| 8 3 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° - ¢ | 14 20 
Lump, best, - - - “ 20 
EGGS, - - - - - - {dozen. 20 °5 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - ° - Poushel. 1 00 
Indian, retail, = - - - oa 70 
POTATOS, ° a » “ “ 50 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - poarrel, 2 00[ 2 5d 
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MISCELLANTIES. 
SS : ———— 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
Think not, dear Inez, that I grieve 

O’er pleasures past, and hopes o’erthrown ; 
Or, heedless and ungrateful, pass 

The swects with which imy path is strown ; 
For many a sweet still lingers there, 

In spite of time, disease, and care. 

And do not think I envy those 

Whose brighter lot eclipses mine ; 

for well I know, what brightest shows, 
Not always most deserves to shine. 

And well I know it is the heart 

Where happiness must live— 

And well I know how sinall the part 
External things can give. 

Think not I mourn in “ discontent, 

That life is not what once it seem’d; 

That all its goods and iils are blent, 

And darkness shows, where light had beam’d— 
It is not so.— Though ’t was myself, 

That led your thought astray ; 

And now, perchance, you will not heed 
Whate’er the muse may say. 

I did what micht not seem so kind 

Upon a transient view— 

I smiled on those not half so loved, 

And “ kept my tears for you.” 

"T is sweet to hearts by sorrow prest, 
(Who has not sorrow known ?) 

To lean upon a gentle breast, 

We know is all our own. 

Our own /—ah no—I did not mean 

What such a word would prove— 

I only meant,—’t was sweet to lean, 

Upon the breast we dove. 











SELECTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Mr Fessenpen—The fvilowing extract from 
“ The Yankee” may not be considered inappropri- 
ate in your valuable paper. 

“It is not enough that our youth have congre- 
gated together to encourage temperance. Our 
very children must do so, or their mothers for 
them: for who atter all, are the chief tempters of 
posterity ? Our women—our mothers—our wives. 
They mingle the taste of strong liquor with the 
child’s pap ;—their soups and sauces are flavored 
with it—their puddings and pies. The appetite 
of the babe gives way, and he is stimulated anew. 
If he will not take wine openly, as wine, sitting up 
to the table and throwing off a bumper like a 
man, he must be cheated into swallowing it—it 
must be sugared and spiced, and flavored with 
orange peel—anything to make a drunkard of 
him. 

Hence the danger of preparing a child’s appe- 
tite for relishing the fiery plagues that are one 
day or other to eat his heart away.” 








“ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 

Some years ago,a young gentleman, Mr L—, 
paid his addresses to the sister of Mr B—, with 
whom he lived in the habits of intimacy and friend- 
ship. And it so happened, that, at the same time 
Mr B— paid his addresses to the sister of Mr L—. 
At length these attentions ripened into nearer con. 
nexions, and the marriages of both the young gen- 
tlemen were solemnized at one and the same time 
and place. While the company were together, 
the two young men, now brothers, stepped out to 





a neighboring house of entertainment, with a view, 
as they said, to “ break a bottle of wine together, 
and bid farewell to their bachelorship.” While 
taking the wine, a sharp dispute arose between 
some gentlemen, who happened to be present.— 
Unfortunately, the two brothers took sides, and as 
the dispute went on, one gave the other the lie.— 
From this moment hard words were uttered on 
both sides, and their passions rose to the highest 
pitch. A challenge was given by the one, and 
accepted by the other. No delay was desired— 
their seconds were chosen, and the duel fought 
immediately. Both fired at the word, and both 
shots took effect. Both fell, and lived long enough 
to shake hands and forgive each &her—soon after 
both closed their eyes in death !—The reader is 
left to conceive of the distress and sorrow of the 
two young married ladies and their friends, for 
such cannot be described. 


ECONOMY. 





“ By fixed and permanent principles of economy estates are 
acquired.” 

Doctor Wheelock, first President of Dartmouth 
College, made a visit to England to solicit pecu- 
niary aid to enable him to carry into effect, his 
benevolent object of educating a few children of 
the wilderness. He received considerable sums 
from generous individuals, and was advised to call 
on a certain wealthy gentleman for further assist- 
ance. He was received by a servant, and while 
waiting for the gentleman, he heard him in the 
adjoining room, sharply upbraiding a female ser- 
vant, for having thrown a small remnant of a can- 
die into the fire :—On hearing this, the Doctor 
said to himself, “I shail get nothing here.”—the 
gentleman, however, soon appeared, and when the 
object of the Doctor’s visit was made known to 
him—he approved of the plan, and handed him a 
bill, which the Doctor received without examina- 
tion, expressed his gratitude and retired. Having 
arrived at his lodgings, on looking at the bill, he 
found, to his astonishment, that it was for 50 
pounds—presuming his economical benefactor had 
made a mistake of 50 for 5, he, as an honest man, 
returned with the bill to the donor, who assured 
him, that he had made no mistake—*“ But,” said 
the gentleman, “ it is you, who have made the mis- 
take—the conversation which you overheard, res- 
pecting the remnant of the candle, gave you a 
wrong impression—it is that system of habitual 
economy, which enables me to contribute liberally 
to the promotion of benevolent and charitable ob- 
jects.” 


Method of finding the Course of the ir when the 
Wind is Still.—Place a basin of water in a free 
exposure, throw a red hot cinder into it, and ob- 
serve how the smoke which it produces inclines. 
Sailors throw a live coal into the sea for the same 
purpose, and also wet a finger, hold it up in the 
air, and then by feeling which part becomes (by 
evaporation) cool, they judge of the direction of 
the current of air. An instrument on the last 
principle has been invented by Dr B. M. M. Fos- 
ter.—Mec. Mag. 








The Ellsworth Courier states, that there is in 
Washington county, Me. a farmer 70 years of 
age, who carries on the farming business on a 
large scale, and who, to ascertain when his bodi- 
ly energies begin to fail, is accustomed to jump 
over a four feet fence on his premises, several 
times a year, This isewhat Shakspeare calls a 
green old age—frosty, but kindly. 


SEEDS WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the office 
of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Bos- 
ton, the largest variety of seeds to be found in New England— 
of the crops of 1828. “The greatest care as been taken to have 
them raised by our most experienced seed growers, and to have 
the sorts pertectly genuine. They are offered for sale by the 
busel, pound, or paper, on favorable terms. Each package 
for retail is accompanied with short directions on its manage- 





meat. 
sorts, 
Artichoke, Green Globe 
Asparagus, Devonshire 
Gravesend 
Battersea 
Large white Reading 
Beans, (26 varieties,) including 
the English broad beans, 
dwarfs, pole, &c. 
Beets, true Loug Biood 
Early blood ‘Turnip 
Early White Scarcity 


The foilowing comprise some of our most prominent 
Pamphiet catalogues gratis. 


White Cos, or Loaf 
Green Cos 
| Melon, Pine Apple 
Green Citron 
Persian 
Nutmeg 
Large Canteleupe 
Pomegranate, or Musk 
Carolina Water 
Long Island Water 
Apple seeded Water 


French Sugar, or Amber Marjoram 


Orange 
Green, (for soups, &c.) 
Borecole 
Brocoli, ww d White 
Early Purple 
Large Cape 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage, Barly York 
Early Dutch 
Early Sugarloaf 
Early Lon. Battersea 
Early Emperor 
Early Wellington 
Large Bergen, &c. 
Large Cape Savoy 
Large Scotch 
Lerge Geeen Glazed’ 
Large Late Drumhead 
Tree, or 1900 headed 
Green Globe Savoy 
Red Dutch 
Yellow Savoy 
Turnip Rooted, &e. 
Russian 
Late Imperial 
Late Sugarloaf 
Cardoon 
Carrots, A'tringham 
Early Horn, (for table) 
Blood Red 
Lemon 
Long Orange 
Cauliflower, Larly and Late 
Celery, White solid 
Rose colored solid 
ftalian 
Celeriac,or turnip rooted 
Cherril 
Chives 
Corn Solad, or Vettikost 
Cress, Curled or Peppergrass 
Broad leaved or Garden 
Water 
Cucumber, Early Frame 
Early Green Cluster 
Short Prickly 
Long Prickly 
Long Green Turkey 
Long White Turkey 
Long White Spined 
Small Girkin, fe. 
Egg Plant, Purple 
White 
Endive, Green 
White Curled 
Broad leaved Batavian 
Garden Burnet 
Garlic Setts 
Indian Corn, (several varieties) 
Purple curled 
Green curled Scotch 
Leek, London 
Large Scotch 
Lettuce, Early Curled Silesia 
Large Green head 
Royal Cape (fine) 
Imperial 
Hardy Green 
Brown Dutch 
Grand Admiral 
Tennisball, or Rose 
Drumhead 
Maguum Bonum Cos 
Bath Cos 
Ice Cos 


\Mus‘ard, White and Brown 
| Nasturtium 


Mengel Wurtzel 


Okra 

Onions, Potato 
Tree 
White Portugal 
Yellow 


Large Red 
Parsley, Siberian 
“Dwarf Curled 
Curled or Double 
Parsnip, Large Dutch swelling 
Peas, Early Washington 
Early double blessomed 
Early Frame 
Farly Goldea Hotspur 
Early Charlton 
Early Strawberry Dwarf 
Dwarf Blue Imperial 
Dwarf Blue Prussian 
Dwarf Spanish, or Fan 
Dwarf Marrowfat 
Dwarf Sugar 
Maichless, or Tall Marrow 
Knight’s Tall Marrow 
Ta}! Crooked pod Sugar 
Peppers, Loug or Cay cnne 
Tomato, or Squash 
Cherry, (West India} 
Pumpkins, Fine Family 
Connecticut Field 
Mammoth 
Radish, Early Frame 
Short top Scarlet 
Long Salmon 
Purple Short Top 
Loong white,or Naples 
Cherry 
Violet colored 
White Turnip Rooted 
Black Fall or Spanish 
Rhubarb Roots, (for tarts) 
Ruta Baga 
Salsafy,or vegetable oyster 
Sea Kale 
Skirret 
Saffron 
Spinach, New Zealand 
Prickly, or Fall 
Roundleaved summer 





Sage 

Squash, Early bush summer 
Long Crook Neck 
Vegetable Marrow 
Acorn &c. 

Tomatos 

Turnips, early white Dutch 
Early Garden Stone 
White Flat, or Globe 
Large Eng. Norfolk 
Long Tankard 
Long Yellow French 
Yellow Maltese 
Yellow Aberdeen 
Yellow Stone 
Yellow Swedish 
Dedham 

Thyme—Sweet Basil—Bone- 

set—Lavender—-Rosemary-— 

H Ag ages tag uui- 

mer Savory—-Penny royal— 

Spikenard—Dill—Balm--Tan- 

sy—Bene, &c. 








A Situation Wanted, 
For’a young man and his wife in a private family. 41 feb27 
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